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the question is raised, what it is we want, and an answer
sought in the use made of the goods obtained by mutual
exchange, we find that the consumption is not so strictly
private as the 'mutual help' conception requires. Be-
yond the minimum required for the maintenance of life,
a large share of consumption has a social character.
Veblen1 has emphasized this social character of con-
sumption in rather cynical fashion by calling it 'con-
spicuous waste'; and Taussig2 has called attention to
the fact that the typical 'money-maker' does not amass
goods to enjoy them in secret, but spends largely to
outdo his rivals, and in other ways to win himself pres-
tige and social recognition. His social behavior is not
confined to working for others that they may work for
him, and his social motive is not simply the desire for
private consumption; for he shows in consumption as
well as in production a social interest, not accounted for
by Bentharn. His satisfactions are social, as well as the
means by which he reaches them. The selfish needs
which he labors to gratify turn out to be needs for social
intercourse and recognition. Society is not simply a
means for him, but an end as well.

In the latter part of the nineteenth century another
conception of the social force was put forward, first per-
haps by Bagehot, most eloquently by Tarde, most
psychologically, perhaps, by Baldwin. They believed
they had found the socializing force in imitation. What
characterizes a given social group in distinction from
other groups is community of customs and manners,

1 In his Theory of the Leisure Class and his Imperial Germany and the
Industrial Revolution.

2 In Inventors and Money-makers.